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PREFACE. 



This Paper was written more than a year ago, as a contribution towards 
the work of reforming, on rational principles, the laws relating to the 
custody and guardianship of children. The matriarchate has been ably 
treated of since then by Professor A. Giraud-Teulon, of Geneva, in his 
recently published work, Les Origtnes du Manage et de la FamiUe, and by 
Professor E. B. Tylor in the Anthropological Section of the British Asso- 
ciation ; and the position of women in the aboriginal tribes of America 
has formed the subject of some fresh and interesting investigations by 
Mr. Lucien Carr and others. To avoid any imputation of plagiarism, I 
have not added any of this new matter, but have left my paper as it was 
originally written, with the exception of a few verbal corrections, and the 
insertion of the note on page 11. Those desirous of fuller information 
may easily obtain it from the sources above indicated, or from Bachofen's 
classical work, Das Mutterreckt 

FRANCES ELIZABETH HOGGAN, M.D. 



7, Trevoe Terrace, Rutlamd Gate, London, g.W., 
October 3bd, 1884. 



THE POSITION OF THE MOTHER IN 

THE FAMILY. 



The position of the wife and mother in the family is one which calls 
for the best thought of individuals and of the nation. If the mother is 
dwarfed, the children cannot grow to their fall mental and moral stature, 
for the most enduring of all memories, the ones which survive all later 
impressions, and stamp most powerfully the impress of character on the 
individual, are those which centre in the early home of childhood, and 
group themselves round the mother as the pivot of the family and of the 
home. To the happy, well-balanced child its mother represents not only 
tenderness and sympathy, but capacity, fortitude, wisdom, and strength ; 
as the mother's arms are strong to carry her child in infancy, and her mind 
is strong to endure much pain and weariness for love of it, so is her ready 
mother-wit by nature strong to sustain and carry the child through its 
early mental difficulties and struggles, to sharpen its perceptions, and to 
direct and control its energies. Happy is the child who has had a strong, 
wise, loving mother, and sad is the lot of those who have missed that 
priceless blessing. 

In the earlier periods of the world's history the mother's prerogative 
was recognised, as the accounts which have been handed down to us by 
various writers testify. It was indeed only recognised as a thing not worth 
contesting; still it was recognised. Herodotus, for instance, speaking 
of the Lycians of Asia Minor, writes : " They have a singular custom, 
through which they differ from every other nation in the world. They 
take the name of their mother, and not that of their father. If you ask a 
Lycian who he is, he replies by giving his own name, his mother's, and so 
on in the maternal line. Moreover, if a free woman marries a slave, their 
children are considered well bom." A free man could not, however, 
ennoble his children, the issue of a base-bom mother. Another writer 
says: "The Lycians pay greater honour to women than to men; they 
take the name of their mother, and inheritances are transmitted through 
daughters, and not through sons." 
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The maternate or matriarchate was in full force amongst the* 
Locrians. Traces of it have been noted amongst all the nations of Greece, 
and at Athens, in very early times, children only bore their mother's name. 
The maternate is thought to have prevailed in pre-Roman times in Italy 
also. The Phenicians carried with them far and wide their worship of the 
Great Mother; and in Egypt the goddess Isis symbolised maternity, and 
was a favourite object of worship in a country where the reigning monarch 
was often a queen — a, custom which is probably, wherever found, a relic of 
the ancient maternate. 

The Greek Euripides, in the tragedy of Orestes, the murderer of 
his mother and the avenger of his father, dramatises the conflict 
between the old maternal prerogative and the dawning notion of paternal 
preeminence; and Minerva, the daughter of Jupiter, who never had 
a mother, but sprang fully armed from Jupiter's thigh, decided in fieivour 
of the father's claim. Pythagoras may have drawn his noble ideas 
concerning the majesty of womanhood from the mythology of Egypt 
or from the ancient usages of other countries through which he travelled. 
** Pythagoras," says Bachofen,* " appears as the champion of the female 
sex, as the defender of the rights, the inviolability, and the high position of 
woman in the family and the State. He reproaches men with the sin of 
degrading woman, who ought not to be subject to her husband, but to be, 
on the contrary, on a footing of equality with him." According to 
Pythagoras, life, property, everything ought to be in common between 
husband and wifa Plato recognised fully the dignity of motherhood, and 
in later Christian times, the worship of the Virgin Mother may be regarded 
as a protest of the human mind against the prevalent oppression and 
degradation of women. 

The very word matrimony as a synonym of marriage is a survival 
of the ancient uss^ of the maternate or mother's prerogative, marriage 
signifying etymologically the providing of a male partner, and matrimony 
the state pertaining to motherhood. In both these words, as they have 
come down to us from early Roman times, as well as in the word matron, 
the marriage tie is conceived of only in its relation to motherhood. Mater- 
familias is a classic word occurring in Plautus ; paterfamilias is, on the 
contrary, a word of much later date. 

The grounds on which the maternate rested are not altogether 
creditable to the human race. Undoubtedly the natural strong tie between 
mother and child — a tie so much nearer and so much closer than the tie 
between father and child — ^underlies the entire oonoeption of the institution ; 

* Das Mntteireoht, by Bachofeo, of BAle, 1S61. 



but the general looseness of sexual morality, and the difficulty of fixing on 
the father in the case of any given child — ^whereas the mother could be 
certainly identified — ^had much to do with the custom, traceable in so many 
pre- Aryan races, and which persists at the preaent day amongst many African 
and American tribes, in the Sandwich Islands, and elsewhere, of following up 
genealogy and relationship through the mother, and not through the 
father. 

Descending the stream of history, we reach a period in which Aryan 
nations f<^lt it to be desirable to give more stability to the family, and 
fBkthers, stirred by dynastic aspirations, longed to leave ofi&pxing behind 
them to perpetuate their name. This evolution of the parental instinct in 
the males of our species was a distinct advance in human development. 
That a child should have but one recognised parent is fundamentally 
wrong, and any groping attempt to remedy this defect in social institutions 
is full of interest to the student of history and of promise to the social 
reformer. Unfortunately, however, the newer institution, the patriarchate, 
which established permanency of the marriage tie, established, at the same 
time, the legal subjection of the mother, who, with the childreu, became the 
property or dependents uf the father. The very word fiunily denotes, 
etymologically, a collection of servants or slaves, or of individuals serving 
one master, and following its derivation, the word signified at its origin 
despotism of an almost absolute kind. The legislation of the Bomans 
embodying this newer idea of the father as the centre of the fetmily^ 
spread, together with their conquests, to all parts of the civilised world, 
and all but extirpated the earlier matnajrohal idea. Our ancestors in Britain, 
in passing under the yoke of Rome, received from their conquerors many 
of their laws; and as the laws of England regulating marriage and the 
guardianship of children are c^ Boman origin* and only a few local 
customs relating to inheritaikoe^ having fSorce of law, are distinctly trace- 
able to our Saxon ancestors, the marrif^ laws and customs of ancient 
Bome have a direct bearing on ourselves, and should be studied by us 
with the deepest interest. 

One of the first things thai strike one in the patriarchal system, 
initiated many centuries be£ove the dominioQ. of Borne, but modified 
and stereotyped by the Bomaas as the patenuJ! govemme&t of the 
&mily, is the fiict thai physical force axKi masouhne domination ace* 
at the root of the whole system, and form its solid and unyieldia^ 
foundation. The man is the chief or head of the family, the arbiter 
of the destinies of wife and children aUke, their owner in almost as 
absointe a sense as the modem sliaveholder was the owner of his 
slaves. His' authority in early Boman times conid not be questioned, his 
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•decision was final ; he had even vested in his hands the power of life and 
death over his grown-up sons, and from his despotism there was no escape. 
The right of the mother to the care and nurture of her children no longer 
existed; it was swept away. Women had no vestige of legal control 
•over their children, and their only defence was their husband's favour. 
Pure as was the life of a Roman matron, she had so little position as a wife 
that a husband, if he wished to confer on her certain property rights, 
received her formally into the family as his daughter. The marriage 
tie was most solemnly binding on her, but not on the husband- 
Polygamy, in the sense of more than one wife and family being legally 
recognised, did not, it is true, exist ; but coiui»sans were openly consorted 
with, and they, and not the wife, were the theme of the poet's song, the 
literary companions, and the friends of the old Greeks and Romans. For 
infidelity, wives then, as in England now, had no redress ; men having 
made the marriage laws, no cognizance was taken of breach of faith on the 
part of the husband, the chief aim of those laws being to secure chastity 
in the wife, and legitimacy and unity of the family. 

The legal position of the English wife and mother of to-day differs but 
little from that of the Roman matron, in all that relates to the custody 
and guardianship of children, and her rights over her own person ; and until 
recently her property ceased, on marriage, to be her's, and became her 
husband's. Although the law now recognises rights of property in married 
women, it does not recognise in them any rights over their children. The 
children belong to the father. He may take them away from their mother, 
educate them where and how he pleases, bring them up in any religion, or, 
if so minded, first in one religion, and then in another. If he is poor, and 
the mother rich, he may compel the mother to maintain the children, 
although he chooses to take them away from her care. He may leave the 
guardianship of them after his death to a stranger, or even to his mistress, 
and the mother has no redress ; and if, at his death, the father appoints no 
guardian, and the children are left with the mother, the law recognises in 
her no right, in case of her own subsequent death during their minority, to 
appoint a guardian in her stead. A father may l^ally hresk. any promise 
he makes to his wife, either before or after marriage, concerning the bringing 
up of their joint children — the opinion being held by lawyers, that it is 
<jontrary to public policy to allow a father to deprive himself of any of the 
rights over the children which the law confers on him. 

Such is the law of the land, and such may be the practice of any 
husband or father. Nothing short of a decree of the Court of Chancery, 
which can only be obtained, if at all, after expensive litigation, can curtail 
his legal rights over his children, which are absolute, short of injury to the 
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life or person of the child. That these rights are not exercised to their full 
extent in the great majority of families is true, and equally true is it that 
comparatively few wives know their own legal statua Nevertheless, the 
position remains the same, and every wife can only, by the permission of 
her husband, fuMl her maternal duties towards her children. 

The legal position of the mother in the family is, it will be seen, almost 
a fiction. She has no position, except what her husband chooses to give 
her, and he can deprive her at any moment, out of mere caprice, or out of 
malice, of all her natural maternal rights. He can take the infant from her 
breast, and it is only by a costly and round-about process of law that she 
can recover it for a season, provided she can prove that to remove it from 
her is injurious to its health. He can drive her away from the sickbed, or 
even from the deathbed of her child, and she has no remedy, the children 
being, in the eyes of the law, not hers, but his. It has been held in Court 
that damages could not be granted to a mother for injury to her infant 
child, because " in no] sense does a child belong to its mother f and the 
ancient rights of husbands to rule over their own households have recently 
been enforced in Canada (which received its laws direct fr^m the mother 
country) in a case which has roused much attention in both countries, 
where it was not held to be an assault for a man to shove and throw 
out of doors his pregnant wife. It is only fair to add that this outrage 
to motherhood elicited in the press certain allusions to extra-judicial 
processes — otherwise lynch law — as a remedy to which society may 
liave to resort for the protection of wives and mothers, if the law be 
not quickly amended in that direction. This legal outrage is, however, 
•only the logical consequence of the inferior stajbus and lifelong subjection of 
married women, as by law established, and it serves to place in a strong 
light the legal position of mothers, as evolved from the brains of our male 
legislators — a position which would long ago have been generally recognised 
as intolerable and degrading, by all thinking persons and by society at 
large, if the husband's legal rights were generally enforced to their full 
limit ; if the disregard of the first principles of liberty, which these laws 
exemplify, were not covered up by legal fictions of the wife being absorbed 
in the personality of the husband, etc. ; and if, in the average English 
home, the mother were actually treated as devoid of all maternal rights, 
liike the ivy, which hides the defects of a badly-constructed and time-worn 
i>uilding, and makes them even now and then appear beautiful to the eye, 
.fio natural human affection between husband and wife, united by the bond 
of common parenthood, may so hide and cover up the iniquitous realities 
of law, that the mother may be, as we often find to be the case, ignorant 
.of the fact that, like the slave-girls of old, she and her children belong to 
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one common master, by whom the tenmre of her maternal rights may a,t 
any moment be terminated. 

" I lost my young children, craved for them, straggled for them, was barred 
from them, and came too late to see one, who died a painful and convulsive 
death, except in his coffin,'' wrote the ill-fated Mrs. Norton. And many and 
many a mother, not endowed with Mrs. Norton's gift of tongue to relate her 
mother's wrongs, has been barred fi*om her children, like Mrs. Norton, by a 
dissolute and faithless husband, in whom the law recognised sacred and 
inalienable rights of property in the children of the marriage. Many and 
many a mother has suffered extremity of indignity, of cruelty, and of 
wrong, for the sake of remaining with her children in the house of their 
common tyrant. Strong indeed must be women's clinging to orderly 
family life, to respectability, and to the virtues which properly belong to a 
civilised community, that they consent knowingly to place themselves in 
the position of wives under such humiliating conditions of servitude and of 
denial of natural right. For what right in all the realms of nature is bo- 
sacred, so undeniable, so patent as the right of the mother to the care and 
nurture of her offspring ? It is a right which even in animals aU right- 
minded persons respect ; it is violated, in the case of human mothers, by 
abnost all the legislations of the world, and by none is it in modem days so 
flagrantly, so barbarously violated as by our own. 

Having seen what the legal position of the mother is in the family— 
that she has practically no position, except what she owes to the affection 
and sense of right of her husband, and that she is considered in aU 
respects as secondary, supplementary, subservient to him in the home — 
let us now turn to the scientific aspect of the question. What is the 
mother's place in the family, according to science, which, be it remembered,^ 
stands for natural law, in so far as we have yet been enabled to discover and 
interpret it ? 

The science of the past, with its cut and dried theories, its imperfect 
deductions and ill-observed facts, had much in common with the masculine- 
systems of legislation under which we live. Starting from the assumption 
that women were inferior to men, it was argued, sometimes in very curious 
old phraseology,, and fervently believed by men of science, thai: the mother's- 
part, large though it undoubtedly was and burdensome, was yet distinctly 
inferior in kind to that of the father. The mother was but the nurse of 
her child, both before and after birth, her distinct function being to provide 
it with Btore& of nutriment. To the father belonged the fimction of 
originating a new life. He alone of the two parents had the formative 
energy required to produce a fresh germ ; he alone was the souroe of a new 
being. The mother^s share in the child was the merely passive one of 
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keeping it alive, by feeding it in all the earlier stages of its existence, first as 
a germ or embryo, afterwards as an infant.* Man, the creator, left to 
woman, the sustainer, the task of carrying on and finishing the work which 
he had begun and fully sketched out in all its parts. The woman's work 
was held to be of long dtuation, but inferior, mechanical, passive. It 
is easy to see how this crude physiological theory, fitting in as it did with 
the newly-awakening desire of men to live over again in their children, 
and to become the founders of fomilies, gave a species of sanction to the 
current notion of the inferiority of the mother, and helped to initiate and 
strengthen the legal enactments which have deprived women of their 
maternal rights. Here and there some more acute observer and reasoner 
entered a more or less clear protest against the currant views about women, 
and ventured to suggest that perhaps after all women had some share of 
function in the formation of the germs from which new beings sprang into 
life. The other theory was, however, more attractive to the masculine 
mind, and although unsupported by facts, it held its own, and met with 
but little opposition, even up to the present century, and it has no doubt 
been presented to most persons at some time or another with more or less 
clearness and precision. Becent investigations in embryology have, how- 
ever, so completely reversed the old theory, that it is time to reconsider 
the position, and to formulate anew the relation between the two parents. 

According to our present knowledge, the mother has inoontestably the 
larger share of function as a parent. She it is, and not the father, who 
forms the germ of the new being. True, she cannot alone bring it to 
maturity and found a family. Nature has so ordered it that the co-operaUon 
of two parents is necessary to this purpose. In the germ cell produced by 
the mother, not the £&ther, fusion of a male and female nucleus takes 
place, and from the resulting combination of force the germ cell is endowed 
with fresh reproductive energy. The new being is evolved and perfected at 

*Thu idaa U clothed in nu^jestio Uwgqage by the Oreek dxamatisU, JSsohyltw and 
Euripides. In the Trial of Orestes, Apollo thns defends himself, after shedding the blood of his 
muotber: — 

ru speak to that : and note how elear I'll put it. 

The mother is not, of hex so-called child, 

Parent, hot foster-nurse to the new-set germ : 

The sire glTes birth, but she, hoatess to guest. 

Keeps safe the bod, for rixm God leaves anslBioken, 

Ana I wHl show thee token of this truth : 

There may be fatikw and Q9 mother. Bee, 

She's witness, dao^ter of Olympian Zeus, 

Nor reared within the darkness of the womb. 

For to such bod no goddess can glTS birth. 

Enripidef makes Oveatea say, in deAnding his oondaot to his maternal giand&ther :— 

^niat should Iharetaur Mowbalaaestwototwo: 

My father set the germ, thy daughter bore me ; 

A YMd uhB, from one else notkWig seed. 

Vor without father there were never child ; 

I summed op thsrafore rather was it for me 

To quit my servlee to my befaig's maker 

Than to the f nlfiller of my fostering. 

Translated by Augusta Webstar. 
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the expense of the mother, not the father, and by the mother it is sustained 
xintil it is enabled to lead an independent existence, both before and after 
birth. It has been said, accurately enough, that the mother provides 
nourishment to the young directly, the father only indirectly, by, in the 
first instance, supplying the mother with food during the period when she 
is unable to obtain it for herself, and by being commonly the bread-winner 
x)f the household. 

The old belief in the father's monopoly of creative force being thus 
exploded, and exploded in a way which admits of no return to old errors, 
by careful observation, aided by all the modem appliances for research, who 
does not see that the whole relation of parents, one to the other, must be 
revised and made conformable to nature's plan ? Man alone, of all created 
beings, persistently, in his arrogance, disregards, in the arrangements made 
for the rearing of the young, the clear and unmistakable dictates of nature, 
the imdeniable rights of the mother over the offspring it costs her so much 
to bear, and to the possession of which she may fairly urge a claim 
immeasurably exceeding that of the father. To man alone, therefore, had 
science any message to give on this question. The instincts of the 
different animal species have been to them a surer guide, in the relations of 
the mother te her young, than to man his reason, and it is fitting that his 
crude theories about the superiority of the male parent over the female 
should be at last overthrown by more exact knowledge, and henceforth and 
for ever abandoned. 

Nature's plan of parental relations is shadowed forth in the animal 
world. It is very gradually evolved. In the lowest imi-oeUular organisms 
reproduction takes place, like all the other functions, without any special 
organs. The cell divides into two, the resulting two cells into two more, 
and so the process goes on indefinitely. There may be, even in these 
lowest organisms, a final exhaustion of reproductive energy, only to be 
revived by the fusion of two individuals exactly alike, or of their two nuclei. 
We do not know this to be the case with quite the simplest forms of life, 
but it is probable ; and reproduction by means of the fusion of two indi- 
viduals or cells is a common process a little higher up in both the vegetable 
and animal world (Zygospores in AlgsB and Fungi, and among Protozoa in 
the Gregarinidae). Gradually, in the course of evolution towards a higher 
organisation, function becomes differentiated, and only a part of the indi- 
vidual buds off to form the new being (Basidiomycetes among Fimgi, Hydra 
and Hydroid Zoophytes) ; or, by a second process, true germ and sperm cells 
are formed, the former being always larger in size. In many species, as 
for instance in the common fresh-water Hydra, both asexual and sexual 
reproduction occiir, the former in the summer, when food is plentiful, the 
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latter on the approach of winter. Instances are on record of germ cells in 
certain species of Algae and Fungi having given rise to a new individual 
without previous fertilisation.* This curious process, called partheno- 
genesis, has also been carefully observed and followed through many series of 
generations in the common Aphis. The sperm cell possesses within itself 
no such independent creative energy, either in the animal or in the 
vegetable world. 

Special reproductive organs are, in a large number of species, elaborated 
in two parallel series in the same individual (worms, snails, and most 
plants); but, although complete male and female organs exist in all the 
individuals, dross fertilisation is the rule. Ascending still in the scale, 
parenthood becomes distinctly differentiated into male and female, and, in 
the corresponding individuals, only one set of reproductive organs is fully 
developed and fit for use, although, even up to our own species, rudiments 
persist in every one born into the world of the lost series of organs. In 
some of the invertebrates we find some apparently unbalanced development 
of males and females, which looks like a freak of natmre. The best known 
illustration of this perhaps is the female spider, so large and strong that 
she has complete mastery over the male, and even devours him, when their 
joint reproductive task is accomplished, if he does not give her a wide berth. 
The male Nautilus has all the organs except those necessary to reproduction, 
in a merely rudimentary condition, and the converse of this is shown in & 
species of parasitic worm (Qynecophorus hsematobius), which infests human 
blood in tropical countries, and which carries its more slender female in 
a groove on the under suface of its body. (Generally, however, in inverte- 
brate animals, where there is disproportion of size in the sexes, the 
advantage is on the side of the female, as if nature in her earliest workings 
were striving after a great conception of motherhood. 

Amongst vertebrate animals the reproductive instinct appears to be, as 
a rule, stronger in the male, as evidenced by the prevalence of polygamy in 
so many species, but the parental instinct is comparatively feeble, whereas 
in the female the maternal instinct is highly developed, and may become 
sublime. Indeed, were it not for the short duration of its exercise towards 
each brood or litter of young, it might be said to exceed in intensity the 
maternal instinct of woman. This instinct, so repeatedly called forth in 
the life of the female animal, is certainly the one which gives colour, 
force, and dignity to her existence. The male, on the other hand, is often 
distinguished by greater muscular strength, beauty of colouring or markings 
and pugnacity towards other males, accompanied, however, by forbearance 
towards females. Amongst vertebrate animals there is hardly such a thing 

— - ■- - - ^ ■ — ■ ■ — — ■ - _ - . 

* See Frantl's Botany, 18S1, p.. 104. Compiire with note on p. 11. 
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known as forcing the inclinations of the female, although great ferocity is 
ofben displayed in fighting to obtain possession of her. 

The part played by the male in the rearing of the young is almost 
always a secondary, a subsidiary, and a subordinate one. He may help to 
provide them with food, and to defend them from external enemiea In 
the case of animals which live in herds, such as wild cattle, the older males 
■even exhibit great watchfulness, courage, and devotion in their care of the 
<x>mmun]ty. Here male animals may reach their highest point of heroism, 
whidi in females is generally only reached in the protection of their young. 
It is only in the lowest classes of Vertebrata (Fishes and Amphibia) that 
some species are found in which the male makes the nest (sticklebacks) 
and takes charge of the eggs after they are laid (sticklebacks, seahorses, 
and Bufo obstetridarut*). Some male birds assist the female actively in 
making the nest, and in the care of the yoimg, and they even take their 
turn, and sometimes more than a fsdr share, in sitting on the eggs (pigeons, 
ostriches, &a), and show evident pride and interest in their ofifepring. 

It is noteworthy that it is only at the bottom of the scale of vertebrate 
animals that anything like an equal division of labour and care for the 
young between the two sexes is found, and even here it is not constant, 
but confined to certain species. It would appear that the parental instinct 
develops in the male in inverse ratio to the polygamous instinct, and that 
the most favourable condition for its development is that of pairing for the 
definite purpose of rearing a fisimily, as occurs in so many species of birds. 
Our knowledge of the habits of animals is still very imperfect, and a 
closer study of their social peculiarities would be both interesting and 
instructive. 

In the Mammalia, the highest class of vertebrate animals, a still further 
differentiation of function takes place, which vests the right of property in 
the young still more unmistakably and unquestionably in the mother. 
Organs are developed for the elaboration, from the blood of the mother, of 
food for the helpless newborn animal, and this physical and direct 
dependence on the mother lasts throughout the whole of the helpless period 
of life. When it ceases, the animal is freed frY)m all family ties, and begins 
its own independent career. The new bond between the mother and her 
yoimg constituted by suckling is the distinguishing characteristic of all 
the higher animals. The father is more indifferent to his progeny in many 
species of Mammalia than among the lower orders of the Vertebrata. In 
some species — rabbits, rats, mice, etc. — ^the male is so ferocious an emeny 
of his own offepring that the mother hides them away from him in order to 

* Bufo obstetricians is a large species of toad, found near Paris, the male of which winds 
the strings of ^gs, as they are laid by the female, roaud his own l«gs, and carries them about 
thus until they are hatdied. 
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«ave their life. In general, in the vertebrate kingdom, the mother is the 
undisputed guardian, the devoted nurse, and the courageous defender of 
the young, and the father is either wholly indifferent, more or less helpful 
to the mother, or the protector of the whole community, inclusive of his 
own ofispring ; but such a thing as ownership of the young by the father is 
unknown amongst the higher Vertebrata, and the mother is the parent whose 
•duties and rights predominate throughout the whole animal world. 

In the history of the human race it is interesting to find, as it were, 
an echo of the development of the animal kingdom — ^first promiscuity, 
haphazard unions, no parental duties clearly recognised. Next a long 
period during which maternal predominance is the rule, but only because 
the father is indifferent to his offspring; partly because he is not sure of 
the paternity, and partly because his Ufe is too grovelling and sensual for 
him to find pleasure outside the gratification of his own appetites. The 
already developed parental instinct in the mother raises her, even then, like 
the mother animal, into a less ferocious, less self-absorbed existence. Later 
on in the history of the Aryan race, the paternal instinct asserts itself, 
hiunanising in some respects to the father, but arrogant, exclusive, 
domineering to an extent never observed in the higher animals; where 
indeed mothers, in the exuberance of maternal instinct, sometimes fight for 
each other's yoimg to bring them up with their own, as I have observed a 
very motherly tame rat to do, but where it never seems to enter into the 
head of the father to dispute the mother's right to her young ones. In the 
animal kingdom, the paternal instinct gathers strength in an orderly sort of 
way, seldom becoming very strong, but, on the other hand, not invading 
the rights of the mother. A buck rabbit may, indeed, devour the whole 
young family, but this murderous proceeding is the result of complete 
indifference. He eats them just as he would eat any other dainty morsel, 
and it does not denote any determination on his part to defraud the mother 
of her right, or to take her little ones away from her for his own use or 
pleasure. In the human race, on the contrary, no sooner does the paternal in- 
stinct awake, than it becomes aggressive, self-asserting, tyrannical, oppressive. 
Hence the laws which take the children from the mother, and make them 
the property of the father ; hence the law and custom which place the wife 
in the dependence and under the control of the husband ; hence the opinion 
that family life is indissolubly bound up with marital supremacy, and that 
to vest all the rights in the father — who gives and who does so much less for 
the maintenance of the family, to the exclusion of the mother, who is the 
natural centre of the family and the mainstay of the home — is the right way 
to seciu« family happiness and dignity. 

Ars longa, vita brevis. The history of the himian race is as yet but a 
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brief span. The organisation of society is incomplete or fragmentary ;r 
all our social arrangements require revision, and none require it more- 
obviously, more imperatively than those which relate to the position of the- 
mother in the family. Other nations have gone astray in this particular 
or in that ; the imrepresented sex is everywhere at a legal disadvantage ; 
but in no civilised country in the world are such barbarous enactments 
still to be found on the statute-book as those which determine the legal 
position of wives and mothers in this boasted free England of ours. Gra 
where you will, to France, Germany, Italy, nay, even to Russia and Turkey, 
and you will find, in many important particulars, some recognition of 
maternal rights which puts to shame our marriage laws, or our laws relating, 
to inheritance and to the care and custody of children. How long, oh, men 
of England, shall it be that we are scoffed at by all the neighbouring 
nations for our short-sighted policy in perpetuating the life-long legal 
minority and non-existence of wives and married mothers, while recognising 
many rights and privileges in the unmarried, and that, too, in an age 
characterised by much power, concentration of thought, and vigour of 
action in English women ? How long shall it be that you will consent- 
to usurp the position of masters and oriental despots in your homes, 
and miss the dignified position, consonant with natural rights and with 
the highest aspirations of the human mind, which law should respect 
and incorporate, not trample to the ground; miss the meaning and 
the beauty of that co-operation in family life, that mutual respect, 
that union of hopes and aims and labours, so well expressed by the old 
familiar term of helpmatey which embodies • the high ideal of human 
marriage, from which our legislators have so widely and so grievously 
departed 1 To be helps meet for one another, equal before the law as 
husband and wife, equal before each other as dear companions and com- 
rades for life, unequal only in the burden and privilege of bearing and 
rearing children, which belong of natural right to the mother, and in 
which the father, unless all natural law be violated, can have but the 
smaller share — such should be the ideal towards which we tend, such the 
rule of life to which we all, men as well as women, conform, and such 
the improved and more truly hxmian standard, according to which we 
shall call upon the Legislature to remodel and reform the antiquated and 
inequitable laws which still regulate the relations of English domestic 
life, and the position of the mother in the family. 
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